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PLANE AND PLANK; 
OR, 
THE MISHAPS OF A MECHANIC. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH PHIL FINDS HIMSELF A PRISONER 
IN THE GAMBLERS’ ROOM. 


I WAS not suspicious; I had no idea that 

any one intended to wrong me. I was 
even willing to believe that Morgan Blair was 
sincere, and really thought that I ought to ad- 





vance him money from the estate of his uncle, 
even before he had proved his claim. After 
all, it is pleasant to believe that no one intends 
to injure you; it is even better to be occa- 
sionally deceived than to be always suspicious. 

I went up the stairs in the house to which 
the note from Mr. Lamar had given me the 
address without a suspicion that anything 
was, or could be, wrong. I had never be- 
fore seen the handwriting of my correspond- 
ent, and had no reason to suppose that the 
note was a fraud upon me. Though I had 
had a sharp experience of the villany of men 
since I came from my home in the wilderness, 
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I was still a child in the ways of the great 
world. 

I entered the room to which I had been con- 
ducted by the man in a white jacket, and the 
door was instantly closed behind me and 
locked. The apartment was an attic chamber 
on the fourth floor of the house, and contained 
the ordinary fyrniture of a bedroom. Mr. 
Leonidas Lynchpinne, otherwise Lynch, sat 
in a rocking-chair, smoking a cigar. Blair 
had slipped in behind me when I entered in 
ordér to secure the door; and having done 
this, he took a chair near the blackleg. Ona 
small table, over which hung the gas-light, 
was a silver box, such as I had seen in the 
hands of Redwood at Leavenworth. It con- 
tained a pack of cards, and another lay upon 
the table. There was also a dice box, and 
some other gambling implements, of which I 
do not even know the names. I concluded, 
from the position of the parties and the arti- 
cles on the table between them, that Lynch 
had been giving the young man a lesson in 
the art of winning money. 

** How are you, Phil Farringford?” said 
Lynch, with a sort of triumphant smile, which 
indicated the pleasure he felt at the success of 
his trick. 

‘* How are you, Mr. Leonidas Lynchpinne?” 
I replied, cheerfully; for I felt it to be my duty 
to demonstrate that I was not alarmed at my 

itmation. 

demonstration was not a feint either. 
I felt an utter contempt for Lynch, and, now 
that I realized his rascalityyfor Morgan Blair. 
I had fought the savage Indians in the forest, 
which had developed my courage, if ngthing 
more. I glanced around the room, and saw 
at the grate an iron poker, with which I 
thought I might neutralize the odds against 
me, in case the interview resulted in anything 
more dangerous to life and health than mere 
words. The letter, in its postscript, as though 
it had been an afterthought, requested me to 
bring Mr. Gracewood’s note. Blair had asked 
me to give it up to him. I was inclined to 
think that the parties before me wanted this 
note, though I could not imagine what earthly 
use it could be to them. 

“You need not call me by that name any 
longer,” added Lynch, biting his lip, and evi- 
dently vexed to find that I was not intimidated 
by my situation. 

‘*As you gave me the name of Leonidas 
Lynchpinne, I shall consult my own inclina- 
tion, rather than yours, in the use of it.” 

‘* You will change your tune before you are 
an hour older, Phil.” 
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“If I doI shall take the pitch from you.” 

‘You are here at my summons, my lad.” 

“TI see now that I am; brought here by a 
lie and a swindle, which seem to be your 
stock in trade.” 

** Don’t be impudent, Phil.” 

‘If you speak to me like a gentleman, I will 
answer you in the same way. You need not 
put on airs.” 

‘*T have business with you, Phil.” 

‘*T have no business with you; and I re- 
spectfully decline having anything whatever 
to do with you.” 

“Your declination is not accepted. I want 
to tell you that I never forget a friend or for- 
give an enemy.” N 

‘J have fought Indians before, and though 
I don’t like the business, I can do it again.” 

‘* Do you call that talking like a gentleman, 
Phil?” 

‘*No gentleman ever utters an Indian senti- 
ment.” 

“You are in my power, Phil, and you had 
better come down from that high horse.” 

“I’m not in your power, and never shall be 
till I become a thief, a blackleg, and a swin- 
dler,” I replied, calmly, as I glanced at Morgan 
Blair, who, I thought, was completely in his 
power. 

“What!” exclaimed Lynch, springing to 
his feet, his face red with anger. 

I fell back two or three steps, and quietly 
took up the poker which rested against the 
bracket at the side of the grate. 

‘¢ What are you going to do with that?” de- 
manded he. 

*‘ That will depend upon circumstances.” 

*‘ Drop that poker!” 

‘¢For the present I shall regard this poker 
as a part of myself; and I hope you will so 
regard it.” 

*¢ You impudent puppy!” 

“Foul words are cheap, defiling only him 
who utters them,” I added, quoting a sentence 
from the instructions of Mr. Gracewood. 

“I’m not to be trifled with, Phil,’’ said 
Lynch, taking a small Derringer pistol from 
his pocket. 

‘‘ That’s just my case,” I° answered, ele- 
vating the poker. 

‘Look here, Lynch,” interrupted Morgan 
Blair, rising from his chair in evident alarm. 
‘“‘if you are going to use pistols and such 
things, I won’t have anything to do with the 
scrape.” 

“Shut up, Blair!” replied Lynch. 

“T won't!” 

“You are a fool!” exclaimed the older vil- 
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lain, dropping into his rocking-chair with an 
expression of utter disgust upon his face. 

I felt that I was fighting my battle very well 
indeed. and I was encouraged in the course I 
had chosen. 

“J don’t want any shooting where I am,” 
said Blair. ‘I’m willing to lick him within 
an inch of his life, if he don’t play fair, but I 
don’t want him shot.” 

“J don’t intend to shoot him, unless he at- 
tacks me with that poker. I want to show 
him that two can play at his game,” added 
Lynch. ‘* Will you drop that poker, Phil?” 

“T will not.” 

“If you undertake to use it, I want you to 
understand that pistol balls travel faster than 
pokers.” 

“Very true; and if you are satisfied with 
your pistol, Iam with my poker. Iam ready 
to end this meeting at any time.” 

“T am not ready toend it. I have business 
with you. I don’t forgive an enemy.” 

‘*I do, when he deserves to be forgiven.” 

““None of your cant! I’m not going to a 
prayer-meeting with you now.” 

“Tt would do you good to go to one; and I 
know of no one who needs to go any more 
than you.” 

“If you can hold your tongue long enough, 
we will proceed to business, Phil.” 

‘“‘T have no business to proceed to; and I’m 
going to speak as I feel inclined,” I replied, 
resting the poker in a chair near me. 

“T have business With you, if you have not 
with me. As I told you,I never forgive an 
enemy.” 

“As I told you before, that is an Indian 
sentiment.” 

“Will you hold your tongue?” 

“No, sir, I will not.” 

‘You knocked me down in the street, and 
took my money from me.” 

‘* At your request I did; and you were kind 
enough to pay me the balance in my favor 
when we parted at the police station,” I re- 
plied. 

“You must give me back that money, Phil.” 

“Not if I know it. Let me remind you that 
the money belonged to me, and that I did not 
charge you any interest upon it for the time 
you had it.’’ 


“The money wasn't yours. 
Matt Rockwood. You stole it; and I intended 
to get all I could for my friend here, Morgan 
Blair, to whom all of it belongs.” 

“You and your friend seem to understand 
each other very well, except so far as the pis- 
tol is concerned.” 4 


It belonged to 
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‘Tact for him. He is a young fellow, and 
don’t know much about the ways of the 
world.” : 

‘* He appears to be learning very rapidly.” 

‘*He is the rightfal: heir of the man up the 
river, whose money you have. I expect you 
to give it up to him.” 

‘¢ And I expect to do so myself, just as soon 
as he proves the claim. Though I think I 
have a better right to the money than he has, 
I will give it up whenever he satisfies me that 
he is the nephew of Matt Rockwoo If this 
is your business with me, you canteen 
any farther with it to-night.” 

‘* Have you the note with you — the note of 
Mr.— What's his name?” 

‘* Mr. Gracewood,” added Blair. 

‘*T respectfully decline to answer,” I replied. 

‘*But you must give it up before you leave 
this house.” 

‘Then I shall stay here longer than you 
will want to board me.” 

‘*T don’t intend to board you,” sneered 
Lynch. ‘“ You will neither eat nor drink till 
you give up this note, and the hundred dollars 
you got out of me at the police station.” 

‘* So far as the money is concerned, I spent 
a part of it, and the rest I left at my boarding- 
house.” 

‘*You can give me an order on your land- 
lady for what you have left, and Blair will go 
and get it.” 

**T will not give him that trouble.” 

** You prefer to stay here — do you?” 

‘I do; this isn’t a bad place to stay, and I 
can stand it here a while.” 

‘*Consider well your situation, Phil. 
is my room. 
town, and—” 

“It’s good enough for me, if it is for you.” 

“It is a gambling-house, and the people 
who live here are my friends. I can bring in 
half a dozen men to help me.” 

‘Bring them in,” I-+replied, laughing, 
though I confess that I was not very much 
amused. 

‘“*It’s no joke.” 

“Tt will not be for you when you are done 
with it. When my father misses me, he will 
be very likely to send for our friends, Mr. 
Lamar and Mr. Gray.” 

‘In a word, Phil, will you give me that 
note.” 

‘“‘In a word, I will not; and in another 
word, I will fight just as long as I have a 
breath in my body, if you or anybody else 
attempts to meddle with me.” 

“Phil, you go to prayer-meetings, and 


This 
I board here when I am in 
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claim to be honest,” continued Lynch, chan- 
ging his tone when he found that he did not 
terrify me. , 

‘*T do go to prayer-meetings when I can, 
and I try to be honest.”: 

“‘T hope you will keep on trying. By the 
merest accident Blair stumbled upon you, and 
turns out to be the heir of the man whose 
money you have. He is the last of the Rock- 
woods. Do you think it is honest to keep 
him out of his money?” 

‘Tm not so sure now that he stumbled 
upon 

‘*Didn’t he ask you something about the 
upper Missouri, and tell you he had an uncle 
there? and didn’t he tell you the name of his 
uncle before you had mengioned it?” 

‘*He certainly did; but since I have found 
out what company he keeps, I begin to think 
you posted him up, and sent him to stumble 
upon me.” 

‘*That’s absurd.” 

‘*Not at all. Didn’t you hear me tell the 
whole story in the police station, Mr. Leoni- 
das Lynchpinne?” 

‘*T never saw him till after that,” replied 
Lynch, angrily, as he picked up the pistol, 
which he had laid upon the table. ‘It is use- 
less to reason with you. Come, Blair, we will 


leave him here to think about it till morning.” 
The villain moved towards the door, point- 


ing.his pistol at me. It was capped, and I 
supposed it was loaded. Blair unlocked the 
door, and retreated into the entry. Lynch 
followed his example, and as it was possible 
that he might fire at me, I did not deem it 
prudent to be the aggressor. I heard the 
door locked upon me. 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH PHIL IS STARTLED BY THE SIGHT 
OF A FAMILIAR FACE. 


ACTUALLY laughed when I heard the 

bolt of the lock snapped upon me; partly 
because I thought it was better to laugh over 
my mishaps than to cry, and partly because 
the trick of which I had been made the victim 
was simply ridiculous. Perhaps, if I had been 
a boy brought up in the city, and had never 
been thrown upon my own’ resources in times 
of peril, I might have taken a different view 
of the matter. I can easily believe that many 
boys would have been intimidated, and given 
up the money and the note. Lynch ought to 
have known me better, though I had beena 
lamb at Leavenworth. 
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I seated myself in the rocking-chair, and 
looked around the room. There was a luthern 
window in it, which opened upon the roof. A 
cheerful coal fire burned in the grate, and the 
room was quite comfortable. I examined the 
silver card box on the table, and the other 
articles there; but I was not much interested 
in them, and soon gave myself up to a con- 
sideration of the situation. Of course the 
whole trick was intended to intimidate me; 
but I positively refused to be intimidated. | 
supposed my persecutors would soon return, 
and renew the onslaught. 

For my own part, I could not see what they 
intended to gain, even if they obtained the 
note against Mr. Gracewood. It was stupid 
of them to imagine that he would give up the 
money to total strangers. Still they must 
have believed he would let them have the 
gold, for they could not have taken all this 
trouble for the seventy dollars which I had. 
But it was no use to speculate upon their in- 
tentions. The note was safe in my pocket, 
and the money at my boarding-house. If I 
had supposed there was any possibility of the 
villains’ obtaining the former, I would have 
burned it on the spot, for I kmew that Mr. 
Gracewood would pay the money whether 
there was any legal document to show for it 
or not. 

I rose from my chair, and walked to the 
door, in order to examine it. This same 
Lynch had once before locked me into a 
room, and it was possible that I might break 
this door open as I had done on the former oc- 
casion. But I found this was a different piece 
of work from that at Leavenworth. It fitted 
well in the frame. I tried the handle, and 
found that it was securely locked. 

‘*No use, Phil,” said a voice in the entry, 
which I recognized as that of Morgan Blair. 

It appeared that my late fellow-workman 
was stationed as a sentinel at the door to pre- 
vent my escape. 

**Where’s Lynch?” I asked, placing my 
mouth at the key-hole. 

‘* Down stairs. Are you ready to give up 
the note?” 

**No.” 

‘* When you are, let me know.” 

I made no reply, but walked to the window 
to see what the prospect was in that direction. 
I did not wish to stay in my prison a great 
while, for I knew that my father would worry 
about me if I did not return soon. I was in 
the hands of the enemy, and I was afraid that 
Lynch would keep me in the room till the 
middle of the night, and then, with the aid of 
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others, overcome me, and rob me of the note. 
I was not so well satisfied with the situation 
as at first, when I could realize the possibili- 
ties of the occasion. 

The window opened upon a steep roof. I 
raised the sash very carefully, so that Blair 
might not know what I was about. But, then, 
I had hardly a hope of being able to escape 
in this direction; for I did not see how it was 
possible for me to descend tothe street. How- 
ever, I should be out of the reach of my in- 
quisitors, even if I passed the night on the cold 
slates of the roof. I climbed out of the win- 
dow, and my head swam when I looked down 
the fearful depth below me. I was on the rear 
slope of the roof, and beneath me was the back 
yard of the house. 

The darkness rather favored me, for I could 
not so readily measure distances, and in a 
short time I became accustomed to the giddy 
‘height, though I thought it best not to look 
down. Holding on with one hand at the side 
of the luthern window, I closed the lower 
sash, and dropped the upper one. Grasping 
the inside of the window-frame for support, I 
climbed up till my feet were placed upon the 
top of the two sashes. I could then reach 
the roof of the luthern window. A ledge on 
the top of it afforded me a good hold, and 
I drew myself up, though with considerable 


difficulty, and my breath was all gone when I 
reached the point, exhausted by the violence 
of my exertions. 

I lay where I was a few moments to recover 


my wind and my strength. I had placed the 
poker on the roof before I ascended, for I was 
afraid that I might yet have to fight a bottle. 
I had worked very carefully, so as not to dis- 
turb the sentinel at the door of the room; and, 
so far as I could judge, I had been successful, 
for I heard nothing of him. I was on the top 
of the luthern window; and, so far as the in- 
quisitors were concerned, I was safe. I pre- 
ferred to stay there, though the night was 
quite chilly, rather than in the chamber of 
Lynch. But if I could have my choice, it 
would suit me better to go home, and sleep 
in my own bed. 

About half way between the luthern window 
and the ridge-pole of the house there was a 
skylight. The light shone up through it, and 
I concluded from its position that it was used 
to light the entry where Blair was keeping 
guard over the door. Lying down on the 
slated roof, with my feet resting upon the 
luthern window, I found I could reach the 
upper end of the skylight with my hands. I 
looked through the glass into the entry below, 
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and saw a gas-light burningthere. Under me 
was the door of the gambling-chamber, but 
Blair was not there. I tried to raise the sky- 
light; but it was secure, and could not be 
moved. It was at least fourteen feet above 
the floor, and the space between the glass 
and the ceiling of the entry was boxed in, 
forming a ventiduct for the passage of the 
air. 

If I could have opened the skylight, it would 
have been hardly prudent for me to drop down 
fourteen feet upon a hard floor, with the addi- 
tional peril of encountering my enemies in 
going down the stairs. I could not see Blair, 
and I concluded that he had heard me, in 
spite of all my precautions, and had gone to 
procure the aid of Lynch. Whether this view 
was correct or not, I decided to act upon it, 
and increase the distance between myself and 
my persecutors. Grasping the upper part of 
the skylight, I dragged myself up to the point 
where I had placed my hands. Here I paused 
to breathe again. 

While I was waiting I heard voices through 
the skylight. Looking through the glass, I 
saw Lynch and Blair, the latter unlocking the 
chamber door. I immediately concluded not 
to rest any longer, and laying hold of the 
ridge-pole, I drew myself up, and took a seat 
astride the saddle-boards. The block extend- 
ed as far as I could see in the gloom of the 
night. With my hands upon the saddle- 
boards, I hopped along like a frog till I was 
satisfied that I was out of the reach of any 
pursuers. But I began to be very anxious to 
reach ¢erra firma once more, and I continued 
to hop till I came to a four-story block with a 
flat roof. This was hopeful, and passing from 
the steep slope I found myself in a very com- 
fortable position. 

I could discover no signs of any pursuers 
behind me; and I concluded that the inquisi- 
tors were not enterprising enough to follow 
me in the perilous track I had chosen. Pleas- 
ant as was my present location compared with 
the slippery sides of the slated roof, I was not 
disposed to spend the hight there. But I did 
not think it safe to jump down into the street, 
for I knew that the pavement could stand the 
shock of such a descent better than I could. 
On one of the roofs there were planks laid 
down, and places for lines, and I concluded 
that it was used for drying clothes. At every 
house I found a scuttle, and some of them 
were not fastened; but I did not like the idea 
of being captured as a burglar, and sent to 
the station-house to remain over Sunday. I 
walked to the end of the block, where a cross- 
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street interrupted my further progress in that 
direction. 

Between the several tenements which com- 
posed the block there were brick walls rising 
about a foot above the flat roof. They were 
the dividing lines between the houses. I ob- 
served that the house at the corner of the 
cross-street occupied as much space as three 
of the others, and was planked all over, with 
stanchions for clothes-lines. I concluded-that 
the building was used for a purpose different 
from the others. I went to the front, and 
looked down into the street. There were a 
couple of gas-lamps before the door, and 
people were constantly arriving and departing. 
I satisfied myself that the house was a hotel. 

In the rear of the roof there was a kind of 
crane, with a couple of ropes reaching to the 
ground. I reasoned that the apparatus was 
used for hoisting up baskets of clothes. I 
also found a scuttle-door, which was not fas- 
tened, and 1 began to consider whether I should 
go down by the rope or by the stairs. I did 
not like the idea of dangling in the air fifty 
feet from the ground on the one hand, or of 
being captured as a thief on the other. If I 
went down the rope, it might drop me in some 
back yard, where I might be liable to suspi- 
cion if discovered. On the whole, I con- 
cluded that the stairs were the safer expedient, 
and I carefully opened the scuttle-door. 

The steps led down to a well-lighted entry; 
and, having satisfied myself that no one was 
there; I descended, taking the precaution to 
hook the door behind me, which some care- 
less servant had neglected to do, though I was 
not disposed to blame her for the neglect. 
Passing down the steps, I came to a long 
entry, from which opened on each side the 
sleeping-rooms. The stairs were at the other 
end, and I walked as lightly as my thick boots 
would permit through the hall. At the stairs 
I heard the sound of voices on the floor below, 
andI paused. I concluded that the upper floors 
were used for sleeping-rooms, and that no one 
would remain long in the entry. Presently I 
heard a door open, and then the sound of foot- 
steps on the stairs below. As all was still 
again, I ventured to descend the steps to the 
next hall. 

I had hardly reached this floor before a gen- 
tleman came out of one of the rooms; but he 
passed me,and went down stairs without taking 
any notice of me. I was now on the third story, 
and must descend two more flights in order to 
reach the street. I was not a thief, and there 
was no stolen property upon me. But men in 
white jackets were always whisking about in 





hotels, as I had observed et the Planters’. [ 
determined to be ready with an answer if any 
of these fellows challenged me, and to tell the 
whole truth if I was detained. 

I had hardly reached this conclusion before 
a waiter in a white jacket confronted me, 
looked at me suspiciously, and demanded my 
business. 

‘* Where is Mr. Rockwood?” I asked, using 
the name most familiar to me. 

‘That's his room over there, where the 
door is open,” said he, pointing towards the 
other end of the hall, and then continuing on 
his way up stairs. 

I walked in the direction indicated, intend- 
ing to rush down stairs as soon as the waiter 
was out of hearing. I went as far as the open 
door, and looked into the apartment. A gen- 
tleman sat in an arm-chair, reading a news- 
paper. A glance at him startled me more 
than anything that had ever occurred to me 
before. 

That gentleman was Matt Rockwood, it 
seemed to me, dressed in his best clothes. 
He glanced from his paper into the entry, as I 
paused there. The face, the expression, the 
white beard, — everything about him was 
Matt Rockwood. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE NEEDLE BRIGADE. 


BY E. W. FRANCIS. 


“ ERE we are, tumbled together pell- 
mell, until mistress gets ready to put 
us into her new needle-book!” 

“It’s very disagreeable to be brought into 
such close contact with needles with whom 
you do not associate. Some are so sharp, 
and some so blunt, and some are only be- 
tweens, and all at sixes and sevens!” 

‘¢O, it’s too bad! It hurts my temper; and 
there now, something’s in my eye! I was al- 
ways praised for having a fine eye. Mine isa 
‘helix eye.’ I don’t know exactly what that 
means, or at least I don’t care to tell; but it 
means something very fine.” 

‘* Hullo, my mates! It’s hardly worth while 
to quarrel. We can’t help ourselves; so sup- 
pose, instead of scolding each other, we tell 
our experiences,” said a sail-needle. 

(** Now we shall have some ¢hree-sided re- 
marks,” said a pert young sharp, in a loud 
aside.) 

‘*As I am the oldest, my mates, I will call 
upon you by companies to speak. Then all 
will be orderly, and each can speak in turn. 
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I always liked military precision. Company 
six has two members; company seven, three; 
company eight, four; company nine, four; 
company ten, one; company eleven, one; 
company twelve, one. I will call the roll, and 
you can speak according to rank and length 
of service — the veterans first. We will be- 
gin with company six.” 

‘Fellow needles! Ihave been a drudge all 
my life, and am accustomed to hard work. 
Fortunately, I have long vacations; I am hav- 
ing one now; and as I was waked from a nap 
when mistress took me from my warm bed, 
and am very sleepy still, I hope you will ex- 
cuse me from making a longer speech. I am 
a Sharp by birth, and I hope to live and die a 
Sharp. Allow me to introduce my brother, 
who is a member of company six, and is also 
a Sharp.” 

“Good morning, fellow-soldiers! Captain 

Sharp has so often spoken of you that I al- 
ready feel acquainted, and an introduction 
is hardly necessary. We are both rough, 
sturdy fellows, and have seen some hard ser- 
vice, and had some pleasant times too. I am 
just off duty. I have been carrying a heavy 
silk thread in and out of a piece of white flan- 
nel. We did some beautiful work together. 
‘United we stand, divided we fall,’ was our 
motto; so we got on nicely. We made flow- 
ers, leaves, scallops, and beautiful vines, and 
feel proud of our work. I havea fine large 
eye; and it is pleasant to hear mistress say, 
‘when she takes up her needle-book, and sees 
me, ‘O, here’s just the one I want; such a 
nice large eye!’ I see my captain is asleep, 
and that reminds me that I ought to be.” 

Captain of company seven has the floor.” 

“My friends, you see how it is with us. 
Our figures are utterly ruined by hard work. 
We have been at work on button-holes all the 
week. I am sorry to say that two of our com- 
pany are missing. Their backs were broken 
by hard labor. They were deposited in the 
fire. Mistress was finishing a dress to wear 
Easter Sunday; but the rain came, and she 
could not wear it. I guess she wishes now she 
had not driven us so hard. There are no more 
of our company in the barracks. When she 
took us from our snug quarters in a ‘ synoptical 
needle-case,’ where we had purple hangings 
around us, and led a quiet life, we had no 
idea of the hardships before us. Our ¢emper 
was not what it should have been, or you 
would never see us so bent as we are now. I 
perceive my comrades of company eight look 
as if they wanted a chance t@speak; so I will 
yield them the floor.” 
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‘*We of company eight have but few words 
to say. We belong to the reserve corps, and 
have never seen service ; we are waiting orders. 
We came lately from England, and have as 
yet had no experience of life. We were ‘ war- 
ranted not to cut in the eye;’ so we don't 
intend to be snobbish with our American 
relatives.” 

‘¢ What have company nine to say for them- 
selves? They do not seem to be of a size. 
The tallest had better speak first. I recollect, 


now, they did speak first, and I had to stop 
Perhaps they can speak 
How is it, captain of 


their quarrelling. 
more pleasantly now. 
company nine?” 

‘* My brothers authorize me to speak for 
them, as well as for myself. We are Sharps, 
and have been accustomed to delicate work. 
It grates upon our feelings to have to go into 
an emery bag; and every nerve quivers, al- 
though the terrible remedy for rust (a disease 
to which we are subject) is concealed within 
a tempting strawberry. My brothers and I do 
many kinds of work. We do the easier parts 
of dress-making; we embroider initials on 
handkerchiefs; we mend delicate stockings, 
and sometimes do ‘plain sewing.’ We are 
always busy. We ‘turn, turn about, one of, 
one on,’ and have seen more of active service 
than any other needles in the brigade. If our 
diminutive brethren, the Befweens, wish to 
speak, now is their chance.” 

“There it is, again! Those aristocratic 
Sharps never can let us alone; and it is not 
our fault that we are here. We were given to 
mistress, and she dislikes us, we know, for she 
never uses us. We are neither Sharfs nor 
Blunts ; we're only Betweens ; so we keep as 
quiet as we can, and try not to be in the way. 
We are tough fellows, though, and pant for 
service. We trust some day to find a field for 
action.” 

‘*T perceive two needles by themselves, ona 
piece of flannel. Will they please speak, and 
let us know why they hold themselves aloof 
from this honorable company?” 

‘¢ Commodore, we are memorial needles. J, 
No. 8, belonged to mistress’s brother, who: 
served in the United States army during the 
late war. He found me very useful. I helped 
him mend his clothes. When he came home, 
he said one day, as he was unpacking his. 
trunk, ‘O, here’s the needle-book you gave 
me, sister! I had it in my waistcoat pocket; 
a bullet struck me, and glanced off. This. 
solid little book saved my life. Let’s see what’s 
in it. O, only one needle! Well, it was very 
useful to me, 22d you had better take it and 
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keep it as a relic.’ “That is why I hold myself 
aloof from your company. We are all so 
alike — at least all of company eight — that 
mistress would never distinguish me from the 
others if she had not placed me here. I never 
leave my post.” 

‘“«T am memorial needle No. 2; my company 
is number ten. I have only done one piece of 
work in my life. I made a delicate white dress 
for little Alice. I sawher after the dress was 
puton. She was very quiet, and seemed to be 
asleep. She was covered with lovely white 
rose-buds. I have never seen her since. I 
think she has gone away. Mistress keeps me 
very carefully, for she says I remind her of 
little Alice.” 

‘* Company eleven comes next in order.” 

** Commodore, excuse me; I would rather 
not speak. I have met with a serious misfor- 
tune, and there would be no Josnt to my re- 
marks. Iam waiting for a surgeon’s certifi- 
cate, and then I shall go to the hospital.” 

‘Ah! here is the one member of company 
twelve. How slender he is, and very young, 
no doubt! What can you tell of your life?” 

‘*T am delicate, as you see, friends. [ama 
fine needle, as you perceive. I am also called 
super-fine. I have only done bead-work. It 
is very pleasant work, but it is out of fashion 
now; sol am off duty. I might as well be on 
sick leave, or retired at once. I have seen 
active service, when mistress was at school in 
the convent; but now, when ghe sees me, she 
only says, ‘ Poor thing!’ and never offers to 
use me.” 

‘Here are the little Blunts! Well, my lit- 
tle friends, what have you to tell? ”’ 

‘*We belong to little Bessie. She likes us 
because we do not prick her fingers. We have 
been as busy as bees all the morning, helping 
her make patchwork. She is making a quilt 
for her doll'’s bed, and as she is very kind- 
hearted, and does not wish to be partial, she 
uses us all. Perhaps it is just as well that she 
does take us in turn, for there was a little mo- 
lasses on her fingers (she had a piece of candy 
that she saved to eat when ‘one square’ was 
done, but she ‘couldn’t help tasting it just 
once’), and we noticed that after she had used 
us a few minutes, it was all we could do to go 
through the work. Baby had the emery bag, 
and wouldn’t give it up; so we are waiting for 
mistress to polish us before we are promoted; 
for we know she means to transfer us to the 
new book.” 

‘©Q, Colonel Bodkin! 
do you find to do?” 

‘* Well, commodore, I must say I don’t en- 


Well, colonel, what 
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joy life. I lead a mole's life; always burrow- 
ing, and dragging a long cord or tape after 
me. Mine isa hard life, and I never like to 
speak of it.” ; 

‘¢General Darning-needle! Pardon me; we 
are in such confusion that I did not notice yoy 
before. And your aides, the worsted-needles, 
are with you!” 

“Tt am pleased to see that my friend the 
commodore has suggested such a pleasant pas- 
time for my brigade. I was afraid at one time 
there might be a serious riot, and feared ar- 
rests and a court martial. Iam glad to say I 
have never yet been obliged to resort to such 
harsh measures with my command. My men! 
follow my example, and do as well as you 
know how whatever you are required to do, 
I usually assist in mending woollen socks; but 
sometimes I am rewarded by being used for 
fancy open-work, — ‘ darning-needle stitch,’ — 
and that is quite an honor. My advice to you 
is, ‘Do with your might what your hands find 
to do,’ and you'll come out right. Be sure 
that no one writes beside your names those 
fearful letters, ‘I. C. — suspected and con- 
demned.’” 

‘*T did intend to reel off a yarn of my own; 
but I have only made topsails, windsails, and 
sailor’s trousers, and as none of you know 
anything about such work, and here comes 
mistress, I'll just say good by to you.” 


THE NUMBER SEVEN. 


BY GENEVIEVE. 


O one who reads the Scriptures can fail 

to notice the frequent recurrence of cer- 
tain numbers; and in both the Old and New 
Testaments we find unusual prominence is 
given to the number seven. 

The Old Testament opens with the creation 
of the world, which is said to have occupied 
six days, and the seventh was devoted to re- 
pose; and among the Jews the seventh year 
is also consecrated to the rest of the earth, 
and is called the sabbatical year; and the 
seven times seventh year is styled the year of 
jubilee. 

It would be almost impossible to mention 
all the instances in which the number seven 
occurs in the Scriptures; but we will briefly 
notice a few of them, and perhaps some of 
our readers may be interested to search for 
themselves for a number which figures s0 
conspicuously in the sacred writings, and to 
whose religiousesignificance many scholarly 
heads have given much time and thought. 
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In the Old Testament we have the seven 
days of the week; we find also that in certain 
sacrifices the sprinkling of blood was repeated 
seven times; that a leprous house was closed 
for seven days, and afterwards sprinkled seven 
times; the consecration of the priests con- 
tinued seven days; the feast of the taberna- 
cles lasted seven days, and children were not 
circumcised until they had reached their 
seventh day. All are familiar with the story 
of Jacob, who served seven years each for 
Leah and Rachel. In Pharaoh’s dreams, of 
which Joseph was the interpreter, the number 
seven, as applied to the kine and the ears of 
corn, signified the seven years of plenty and 
of famine that were to come upon the land of 
Egypt. 

Seven years were required to conquer Canaan, 
and the temple was seven years in building. 
Naaman was commanded to wash seven times 
in Jordan. In compassing the city of Jericho, 
seven priests, bearing seven trumpets of rams’ 
horns, preceded the ark; they thus marched 
about the city seven days, and on the seventh 
day seven times. 

As a magical charm, Samson was bound 
with seven green withes, ang seven locks of 
his hair were woven with the web. 

In the New Testament we have the seven 
loaves and the seven baskets of fragments. 
In Matthew xviii. 21, 22, we read, ‘‘ Then 
came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin dgainst me, and I forgive 
him? Till seven times? Jesus saith unto him, 
I say not unto thee until seven times, but 
until seventy times seven.” 

Inthe book of Revelation the number seven 
is used very frequently. There are seven 
churches of Asia, seven stars, seven golden 
candlesticks, seven spirits of God; the lamb 
with seven horns and seven eyes; the book 
with seven seals; seven angels with seven 
trumpets; seven thunders; seven vials with 
seven last plagues; the earthquake destroy- 
ing seven thousand men; and the beast and 
the dragon having each seven heads. The 
witnesses prophesy in sackcloth the half of 
seven years, and lie unburied the half of seven 
years. 

From sacred history we pass to profane; 
and, among a large number of examples, we 
will mention the seven ages, the seven cham- 
pions, the seven hills, the seventh son of the 
seventh son, the seven sleepers, the seven 
wonders of the world, the seven stages of life 
(Shakespeare), and the seven wise men. In 
astronomy we have the “seven stars,” called 
Pleiades, situated in the neck of the constel- 
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lation Taurus. We read of. the seven-fold 
shield of Ajax; of ‘‘seven-fold rage;” and 
Milton says, — if 
“Of every beast, and bird, and insect small, 
Came sevens and pairs.” 

There is an ancient couplet by Thomas 
Heywood, who lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which runs thus : — 

“Seven cities warred for Homer, being dead, 
Who, living, had no roof to shroud his head.’’ 

It has been frequently stated that seven is 
the number of hours that should be devoted 
to sleep. We remember a little couplet on 
this point which amused us in our child- 
hood : — 

“Nature requires five, custom takes seven, 
Laziness nine, and wickedness eleven.” 

Sir William Jones gives the safest counsel 
in regard to this matter: — 

“ Seven hours to care, to soothing slumber seven ; 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.’’ 

Seven is often used to indicate a great num- 
ber; as, ‘“‘ seven times as many,” ‘ seven 
score,” and ‘‘doubled seven times;” and, to 
refer to the Bible once more, we find in 
Proverbs this passage: ‘‘The sluggard is 
wiser in his own conceit than seven men 
that can render a reason.” 

Leaving the more sober paths of sacred and 
profane history, we find that the number seven 
has also been popularly adopted in the field 
of wit and humor; however, we will give but 
one example, and that is an ancient riddle: — 

** As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met seven wives ; 
Each wife had seven sacks, 
Each sack had seven cats, 


Each cat had seven kits, 
How many were going to St. Ives?”? 


——_>—__— 


ABOUT OLOOKS. 


BY KITTY CARROLL. 


OME way of measuring time must have 
been known at a very early period in the 
history of the world, for in the Book of Kings 
the dial is spoken of, and the shadow going 


backward and forward ten degrees. It is be- 
lieved that there was more than one way by 
which men had knowledge of the passing 
of the hours. One was by the advancing 
shadows, from step to step, on the flight of 
stairs leading up into palaces and other im- 
portant buildings. 

One of the first inventions was the clepsy- 
dra, or water-clock, which was a contrivance 
of the Assyrians, and was in use among them 
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as early as the reign of the second Sardanapa- 
lus. Clepsydra, or wafer-stealer, it was called, 
from two words which have that meaning. 
The instrument was of various materials; 
sometimes transparent, but generally of brass, 
and in the shape of a cylinder, holding sev- 
eral gallons. In any case, the principle on 
which it operated was the same. There was a 
very small hole, either in the side or bottom, 
through which the water slowly trickled, or, as 
the name expresses it, stole away into another 
vessel below. In the lower one acork floated, 
showing the rise of the water. By calculating 
how many times a day the water was thus 
emptied from one to another, they gained a 
general idea of the time. The Chinese and 
Egyptians used this; so also did the Greeks 
and Romans; and it is stated that something 
of the kind was found among the ancient 
Britons. It seems to have been one of the 
earliest rude attempts in many nations to keep 
a record of the hours. 

The idea of the hour-glass must have grown 
out of this. Instead of two large vessels, there 
were devised the pear-shaped glasses, joined 
by what may be called the stem ends; anda 
delicate fine sand was used instead of water. 
It was the invention of a French monk, and 
has never been improved upon. This man re- 
covered the lost art of blowing glass, and then 
did a second service to the world by inventing 
the beautiful hour-glass. There was a mar- 
vellous exactness of calculation about the 
time which the sand would spend in passing 
through the slender opening from one bulb 
into the other. It has always been considered 
a very accurate time-keeper; and it is certain- 
ly one of the most curious, as it is one of the 
prettiest, of inventions. No one can watch the 
steadily falling sands without delight. You 
can neither hasten nor hinder them. They 
do their mission faithfully and well. 

The sun-dial had its origin in Alexandria; 
it shows the time by the place where the 
shadow falls upon it. The country in which 
to find the sun-dial is England, in some of the 
old churchyards and gardens. 

After a time there was a kind of combina- 
tion of clepsydra and dial. Various improve- 
ments were made to the former; little wheels 
were added, which were put in motion by the 
water; and a plate was arranged upon which 
were figures and hands marking the hours — 
which was a great triumph over the first sim- 
ple instrument. From thence it was easy to 
advance gradually, till in this water contri- 
vance there was quite a plan for the future 
clock. 





The great Haroun-al-Raschid sent one as a 
present to Charlemagne which was consid. 
ered a very wonderful piece of workmanship, 
It could strike the hours; and at twelve pre- 
cisely the doors opened, and out came a man 
on horseback, staying outside till it had ceased 
striking; then he rode back, and the doors 
closed behind him. 

Meanwhile, in the more barbarous nations, 
they had not much better contrivances for tell- 
ing the time than if one should pick beans 
from one basket to another, counting the 
hours by the time it took to transfer them, 
only, instead of beans, pebbles were used. In 
other cases they went by candles, judging 
that one would burn out in a certain time, a 
new one being immediately lighted to supply 
its place. It is said that the monks, before 
any better mode was found out, told the hours 
in a vague way on their beads, repeating so 
many prayers in going through the rosary. 

But the monks, having so much time on 
their hands, turned it to some account. The 
world owes a great deal to these thoughtful 
men, shut in by themselves. I have already 
said that it was a monk who invented the hour- 
glass; it was agnonk likewise who invented 
the clock. Clocks were first used in mon- 
asteries. The word originally meant ded/, and 
the two, — clock and bell, — in calling them to 
their devotions and duties, performed the same 
office. These, however, were tower clocks; 
not small ones for apartments. One was set 
up in France in 1374, and created a great ex- 
citement, being the wonder of the age. The 
maker of it was made a nobleman for his ser- 
vice in constructing such an extraordinary 
piece of workmanship. The first one in Eng- 
land was during the reign of Edward I., and 


-was placed in the tower opposite Westmin- 


ster Palace. The hour-glass and sun-dial had 
long been in common use, but this was the 
first thing which could be called a clock, ex- 
cept the water-clocks, one of which had been 
brought home from France by Richard Coeur 
de Lion. 

Clocks were at this period of so great value 
that they were sent as gifts by one sovereign 
to another, as the most rare and costly things 
are now. The first house clock was not made 
until more than a hundred years after the 
tower clock was invented. It does not seem 
to have occurred to men that the monstrous 
arrangement for telling the hours to a whole 
village or city could be put together on a scale 
small enough to be used inside of a dwelling- 
house. The first one came from Italy, and 
was sent by a pope to a king of France. It 
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was the great Galileo who was the means of 
bringing the pendulum into use. 

Watches were made before these small 
clocks. They were in many curious shapes, 
such as acorns and walnuts. The unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots had one in the form of 
askull. Another queen had one so small that 
she wore itin aring. It is supposed that a 
Scotchman was the inventor of some kind of 
a watch before those from the continent of 
Europe came intouse. King Edward VI. had 
an iron one, which must have been rude in- 
deed compared even to the first German watch 
introduced into England. 

Now, when every dwelling-house has its 
clock, and every school-boy thinks he ought 
to have a watch of his own, we find it diffi- 
cult to imagine the condition of those people 
who journeyed miles to get a sight of the first 
unwieldy clock put up in Paris, and of the 
times when a man, if he decided to have a 
watch, must needs order it a year beforehand, 
so long did it take to make one. 


A BATTLE WITH DAME NATURE'S 
INSEOT HORDES. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


ARLY in June, when the currants were 

green and small, a messenger arrived, 
heated from a recent battle, and announced 
that Dame Nature had attacked all the cur- 
rant redoubts in this vicinity with hosts of 
worms, and advised us to assemble at once 
and destroy these wild hordes. In dismay we 
rushed to our garden. Such a sight as we 
beheld! Myriads of ugly foes were swiftly 
destroying the lovely green covering of our 
currant walls, leaving only the bare frame. 
We quickly assembled a force of valiant boys 
and girls, and offered them a reward for every 
hundred of the enemy, dead or alive. Taking 
command of our army, we rushed forth to the 
battle, carrying pails of hot water to receive 
our prisoners. After a desperate and bloody 
battle, killing thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, we seemed to have vanquished our 
foes; but for a week we had daily skirmishes. 
At last we rested, thinking we had effectually 
destroyed our enemy, although they had dam- 
aged our walls. But, alas! we were too san- 
guine. 

We had turned our attention to our vines 
and trees, for even on these Dame Nature had 
declared war. Our cherry and apple trees 
were attacked by a tiny black host which cov- 
ered the leaves in masses. We fired upon 
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them with a strong solution of soap. Then 
we attacked the caterpillars and rose-bugs on 
our grape-vines. Having conquered thesé 
effectually, we turned in pride to our currant 
walls, and lo! to our utter dismay, the enemy 
seemed to have come “as a thief in the night,” 
and utterly destroyed all our walls, leaving 
only the bare frame-work, with the unpro- 
tected fruit. We hung our heads in shame, 
and confessed we were conquered. Some of 
our more vigilant friends had vanquished the 
enemy from their dominions; this made us 
more disheartened. 

After such battles our readers cannot won- 
der at our long silence. We have, by dear 
experience, learned wisdom, which we will try 
to impart. These currant worms have two 
families, which makes three worm armies to 
conquer, unless all the eggs of the first army 
are destroyed, which is almost impossible. 
Therefore nothing but daily battles, until the 
time is past for them, will preserve the foliage 
of your bushes. But we think, if we had 
commenced in the early spring, before the 
worm appeared, and showered our vines 
thoroughly with whale-oil soap, and poured 
it around them, we should have conquered 
the foe. Some have tried throwing over the 
bushes slacked lime, hellebore, and other poi- 
sonous powders. But nothing is as good as 
hand work, after they have once hatched. 

We advise all who possess currants to dig 
around the roots before the ground freezes, as 
the eggs may be in the ground for the next 
year. We fear the want of foliage will cause 
our bushes to die. Dame Nature intends to 
make us work for our living. If she gives us 
fruits and vegetables, in order to have them 
perfect we must exercise eternal vigilance. 
We can assure our young readers, all they 
earn by the sweat of the brow will be doubly 
precious to them. 


——_e__——_ 


—— IN the controversial writings of Martin 
Luther’s time, and even later, the writers fre- 
quently called each other all the hard names 
they could think of. A Jesuit has collected 
an alphabetical catalogue of the names of 
beasts by which the Catholic fathers charac- 
terized the heretics. 


It is related of Democritus, sometimes 
called the Laughing Philosopher, that, in 
order the better to contemplate, he put out 
his eyes, and in his old age was voluntarily 
blind. ‘‘ Yet,” says an old author, ‘‘he saw 
more than all Greece besides.” J 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


AN EDITOR'S SANOTUM. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


| ind the **Home In THE West,” the third 
volume of the Charley Roberts Series, 
soon to be published by Lee & Shepard, is a 
very good description of the trials which both 
editors and authors have in their duties and 
their work. The picture we give is from this 
book, and it tells its own story. Noll has 
brought a ‘‘ manuscript,” a story, to the ed- 
itor, who, like all his brethren, seems to have 
no lack of such material, and he is running 
his keen eyes over the carefully-written pages, 
while the young authoress stands anxiously 
waiting for the encouraging or discouraging 
verdict. We could go on and tell how her 
story fared at the hands of the respectable- 
looking gentleman, as he sits behind his 
table, with the great and dreaded ‘“ waste- 
basket” beside him, — that basket which, in 
every editorial room, proves a tomb for many 
an unfortunate manuscript; but we will not 
anticipate the pleasure our friends will have 
when they read the whole story. The two 
volumes of the series already published, 
*“* How Charley Roberts became a Man,” and 
*“*How Eva Roberts gained her Education,” 
have been and are very popular, and the new 
volume will be equally interesting. 


—_—_____ 


APOLLO BELVEDERE. — About the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century a statue of 
Apollo was discovered among the ruins at 
Porto d’ Anzio, the ancient Antium. It was 
purchased by Pope Julius II., when cardinal, 
and was placed by him in the Belvedere of the 
Vatican, at Rome, whence it derives its pres- 
ent name. The figure is upwards of seven 
feet in height, and is regarded as a perfect 
model of manly beauty. Ww. 


_—_o_—_ 


—— WHEN it was the fashion to burn her- 
etics, many methods were employed to make 
the ceremony as impressive as possible. Vo- 
etius, who accused Descartes of atheism, had 
projected the plan to have the philosopher 
burned at Utrecht, Holland, in an extraordi- 
nary fire, which, kindled on an eminence, 
might be observed by the seven provinces. 


— Except salt, no condiment is so uni- 
versally used as pepper; yet the natives who 
cultivate it for the rest of the world never use 
it themselves; nor do the Malays, who raise 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace, ever use these 
spices. J 








PROORASTINATION. 


BY JOSIAH TRINKLE. 


CHARACTERS. — ARTHUR ELWoop, Marx 
Ex.woon, 4is Father ; GRANTHER ELwoop 
(aged eighty-five years), MARY Etwoop, 
Arthur's Wife ; Mr. SmituH, Mr. Brown, 


Scene I.—A Room. Piano. Flowers in 
window, &c. Mary at piano, R. ArtTHur 
standing near her. 


Arthur. Well, Mary, love, I must bid you 
good by now, as it’s almost two. Business is 
business, you know, dear; and we poor fel- 
lows must keep working, whether we want to 
or not. This afternoon, though, I shall come 
up early, for father and granther are coming 
to tea, asI told you. Don’t you forget, deary, 
to have everything ready; and please don't 
read any more of that old novel; it isn’t 
healthy reading; and, besides, it takes up so 
much time, that — 

Mary. Why, Arthur, of course I won't 
waste my time; but I have got all this after- 
noon, and I'll only take a little peep into 
‘“* Not so Black as She’s Painted,” it’s so very 
interesting. Now, don’t you fret, you dear 
old fellow; and when you come back, I'll 
have everything ready. Good by, love. (Set- 
tles herself in an arm-chair, R., to read.) 

Arthur. (Aside.) I don’t know what to do; 
but I am sure she’ll get so interested in that 
confounded novel, that there will be no sup- 
per to-night. But what's the use grumbling? 
she won’t mind. (Aloud.) Mary, my dear! 

Mary. Why, Arthur, haven’t you gone yet? 
I thought you had bid me good by. 

Arthur. Well, I— SolIdid. Good by. 

[E£xit, L. 

Mary. (Alone.) I don’t see why he need 
trouble himself. To be sure I am forgetful, 
and I have left supper several times; but I 
shan’t to-day. I’ll give my orders now, 80 
‘there’ll be no mistake. Jenny, Jenny! (No 
answer.) Jenny! I wonder what can have 
happened to that girl. Jenny! Dear me, I 
remember now. I told her she might go out 
this afternoon. Awkward! What shall I do? 
She won’t be back until six, and that’s too 
late for her to get supper. Goodness! what 
on earth can I do? I don’t know anything 
about cooking, and yet supper must be got. 
I suppose I shall have to try and get it my- 
self. There’s father and granther coming 
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too; it’s dreadful! But ‘sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof;” so I won’t fret. (Sits 
* down at the piano and plays Mabel Waltz.) 
There, that did me good! (Sings Kitty Tyr- 
rell.) Now for that novel. I am in the midst 
ofa capital story, just where Algernon elopes 
with Veronica; it’s real exciting! (Throws 


herself into a chair, L., and begins reading.) 


Scene II. — Same as before. Time, later. 


Enter Mary Etwoop, #. 

Mary. My goodness! ’tis past six, and Jen- 
ny hasn’t come! I got so interested in that 
novel — Dear me! supper isn’t anywhere 
near ready! There comes father too, and 
granther! Whatever shall I do?._ I am in 
such a flutter! I am all of a tremble! 


Enter MARK ELwoop and GRANTHER EL- 

woop, Z. e 
How do you do, father? How do you do, 
granther? Did you walk all the way? Are 
you tired? How’s Lily? Let me take your 
hat and yourcoat. There, that’s right; now 
sitdown. And how do you do? 

Mark Elwood. Why, Mary, how excited 
youare! What’s the matter? 

Mary. Am I excited? am I, really? My 
goodness sakes alive! I haven’t lit the fire! 
Excuse me, please. [2xit, R. 

Granther Elwood. When I was twenty- 
three, Mark — 

Mark Elwood. Yes, father; but here comes 
Arthur with two friends; who can they be? 


Enter ARTHUR, Mr. SMITH, and Mr. 
Brown, Z. 

Granther Elwood. When I was twenty- 
three, I — 

Arthur. How are you, father? — Granther 
too; you are both looking nicely. You're 
well, I hope. 

Granther Elwood. When I was — 

Arthur. Let me introduce my friends. Fa- 
ther, Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown. Granther, my 
friend, Mr. Smith. 

Granther Elwood. Smith! 
name afore. When I was — 

Mark Elwood. Glad to know you, sir; glad 
to know you. 


I’ve heard that 


Enter Mary, R., her dress covered with flour, 
her face daubed with soot, apron on, &c. 
Mary. I declare, that fire won’t burn! and 

that flour won’t mix! I am half distracted! 
Granther Elwood. Smith, Smith, Smi—! 

When I was twen— 

Arthur. Why, Mary, what’s the matter? 

Did you know — 
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Mary. (Confounded.) O, I beg pardon! I 
didn’t know there was company. I — 

[Bxit, R. 

Granther Elwood. When — 

Arthur. Excuse me one moment, gentle- 
men. There is evidently something wrong 
here. [2xit, R. 

Mr. Smith. (Crossing to L.) I really 
think, Brown, that we had better be going. 

Mr. Brown. (R.) My opinion too, Smith. 

Mark Elwood. No, gentlemen; I assure 
you, my son — 

Granther Elwood. Mark, my boy, whenI— 

Mark Elwood. Would feel hurt if, you left 
under these circumstances. I think you had 
better remain. 

Granther Elwood. When — 

Smith. But, sir, it’s awkward — 

Brown. Deuced awkward. 

Smith. Really, sir, you must — 

Brown. Yes, sir, you must, indeed. 

Smith. Don’t interrupt me, Brown. You 
must present my compliments to Mr. El- 
wood — 

Brown. To Mr. Elwood. 

Granther Elwood. When I was twenty- 
three, I went with my grandfather to — 

Mark Elwood. But, gentlemen, — 


Enter ARTHUR and Mary, R. 


Arthur. Gentlemen, it’s only a little mis- 
take, and it’s all right now. My wife has 
been trying to light the fire by putting the 
shavings on top of the coal. She has been 
endeavoring to mix the salad without oil. 
She put the ice in the pan to fry, and placed 
the potatoes in the water-pitcher! She is not 
used to these things, but — 

Mary. (Laughing.) But she will be some- 
time. 

Arthur. I hope so; but cook has got back 
now, and — 

Granther Elwood. When I was — 

Arthur. And the supper will taste all the 
better on account of this delay. Shall we 
walk out to tea? 

Mary. One moment, while I point a moral 
to the afternoon’s experience. Remember 
never to put off until to-morrow what — 

Arthur. What you can just as well do day 
after to-morrow. Is that what you mean? 

Mary. No, you naughty boy; but — 

Granther Elwood. Smith, Smith, Smith, 
Smith! When I — 

Mary. But I have learned (¢o the audi- 
ence), and I hope you have too, that lost time 
is never found again. 

[Zxeunt omnes, R. 
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ANSWERS. 


516. (Corn) (ell) (universe) (eye) (tea) — 
Cornell University. 517. Pride, ride, die. 
518. Prop-a-gate. 519. (Awl) (ways) (do) 
(a swell) (a shoe) (can) — Always do as 
wellas youcan. 520. Lucian. 521. (Weight) 
(four others) (two) (disk over ewer) (merry 
tea) — Wait for others to discover your merit. 
522. Part, trap. 523. Room, moor. 524. Grub, 
burg. 525. Bag, gab. 526. Yard,dray. 527. 
Eke, eke. 528. Rood, door. 529. Poop, poop. 
530. Ward, draw. 531. Pip, pip. 532. Rail, 
liar. 533. Tide, edit. 534. (La) (a kite) 
(ass) K — Lake Itasca. 535. Arithmetic. 


536. REBUus. 


JACK SPRATT 


ENIGMA. 


_ 537. It is composed of 30 letters. The 8, 
17, 14, 29, 5, 26, 6 was a king of England. 
The 25, 15, 19, 7 is a river of England. The 
10, 28, 3, 4, 12, 5 is a county in England. 
The 1, 9, 24, 21, 13 is an island in the Med- 
iterranean Sea. The 18, 2, 16, 22 is a river 
of Brazil. The 11, 30, 20, 23, 27 are used by 


soldiers. The whole is a proverb. 
ALEX. 


538. Musicat REBuvs. 





C. D. CERBERUS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


539. What western river can be crossed at 
any point? 540. What is the difference pe. ‘ 
tween a town of Indiana and a veteran? 
541. The comparative of what European city 
forms part of a lamp? 542. What river of 
Europe inverted-forms an action of assent? 

Horatio, 
SQUARE Worps. 


543- Acolor; before; the abode of animals. 
G. REEn. 


544. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


DIAGONAL. 


In which the two diagonals form two inhab- 
itants of the sea: — 

545-1. Salary. 2. Titles of Persian Rulers. 
3. A part of the body. 4. Afarce. 5. Asmall 
anchor. Specs & Cure. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


= 
546. 5° gs 


Dovusie AcROsTIC. 


My initials go to my finals : — 

547. 1. A genus of fruit trees. 2. Making 
one. 3. Themarrow. 4. Within. 5. Agenus 
of fishes. 6. To offend. Evan Eric. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


548. 


ERIE . 


CHARADE. 


549. We saw my second at my first, he ate 
my third near my fourth, and it proved my 
whole to him. SHort & Sweet. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘*‘ Ep1ToR 

oF OLIVER OPTIc’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, MAss.” 

Wolverine’s ‘‘ new plan” for puzzles is very 
good, and it would not be strange if that or 
something similar should be adopted or tried, 
just for a change, you know; in fact, we have 
some puzzles on hand of the kind mentioned 
by our friend. — Tiger’s Cape Hatteras is very 
good for a ‘‘ pen-and-ink sketch,” but we shall 
not be able to transfer it. Hatteras is in the 
habit of troubling navigators. — The address 
of the Eureka Press Company is Suffield, Ct. 
—The geographical by Specs is accepted. — 
Some of our prize correspondents are dilatory 
in sending us their addresses: as we like to 
send off the prize books at one time, we hope 
those who are rentiss will send us their true 
name and post-office address as soon as pos- 
sible. Specs will please make a note of this. 
— Admiral Chow Chow’s rebus is on file. He 
and his friend George Grant felt so proud 
over it, that they astonished themselves and 
us with this stanza: — 

We, being together, with nothing to do, 
Thought that we’d send a ‘‘stunner”’ to you ; 
So, thinking and puzzling an hour or two, 
This rebus immense we brought into view, 
And here we enclose it ; be merciful, do! 


Eric's geographical is accepted. — Some of 
our rebus-makers will have to look sharply 
after their symbols, or Capt. Joe will catch 
them napping. No. 1 is accepted. — We re- 
ceive many epistles assuring us that Oliver 
Optic’s letters from Europe are very much 
liked by our: boys and girls. Of course we 
expected this, but it is pleasant to receive so 
many indorsements of the fact. By perusing 
these letters, much interesting information 
can be obtained respecting notable places 
abroad, while at the same time a constant 
acquaintance is kept up with O. O.—Kino 
is A., and we are grateful for his compli- 
ments; by ‘* we,” we mean the Magazine, to 
be sure.—In such hot weather as this it is 
doubly foolish to put more letters into a word 
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than the spelling-book allows. Do any of our 
correspondents take the hint?— Capt. Joe 
claims the rebus Ascension as his, and cer-* 
tainly he ought to know. 

Tether’s is received, and is tucked away 
carefully for further consideration — and for 
use. — Nimrod's geographical is accepted. — 
G. Oose, 926 New York Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., has a press and type for sale cheap. — 
Don’t know, Nemo; pretty good, but rather 
easy. — Dexter’s letter is received. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine of our boys are in the 
same anxious state of mind! but they must 
remember that it takes time to go through 
our list. Rebuses are examined very soon 
after their receipt by us; but it is weeks, 
and often months, before the accepted ones 
appear in print.— The rebus by Horace is 
received; ditto T. C. B. 

Poor Boy’s note is received, and the num- 
bers of the Magazine have been sent. —If 
Charlie will use his memory a little, perhaps 
he will recall the fine steel engraving of 
Oliver Optic, published in July, 1867. — Hu- 
ron, we will give the request sober second 
thought. — We have many letters thanking us 
for the full-page picture in each number. 
This is more than we promised to do; but 
then we always want to exceed our promises, 
and we are glad our friends appreciate our 
endeavors. — There have been so many re- 
buses made upon the same word, that we 
must reluctantly decline Mendenhall’s. 

Boat ahoy! with J. C. Andrus, C. H. Andrus, 
and C. Abel, of Poughkeepsie, as builders and 
skippers. These boys have built a boat that 
will hold seven persons in the swells of one 
of the largest steamboats on the Hudson, the 
Mary Powell (to say nothing of the “‘ swells” 
inside! Hey, boys?) rows easily, minds the 
helm well, and is in all ways satisfactory. Well 
done, boys! This is boat No. 4, we think, 
built by our young friends since we published 
the directions. These builders exefcised con- 
siderable ingenuity of their own, as their de- 
scription and their drawings show. Now, 
who brings No. § into the lists? We shall 
have quite an ‘‘ Optic Boat Club,” at this rate. 
** Cast off, there! away she goes!” 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — U. P. Ward, 
Lock Box 16, Havana, Ill.—R. W. Eaton, 
Box 59, Norridgewock, Me. (mathematics). — 
S. Low, Box 143, Belfast, Me. (stamps). — 
Frank Verne, Box 177, Piqua, O.—C. Har- 
rington, Wenham, Mass. (ology: do all our 
boys know what the word means? if not, look 
in your dictionary).— Ike, 138 North Fifth 
Street, Reading, Pa. (stamps). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XIL 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The Hotel 

d’Europe, at which we stay in Turin, 
like hundreds of other hotels in Italy, was for- 
merly a palace. The stairs are of marble, and 
the dining-room, many of the halls, and even 
one side of the building on the court-yard, 
contain fresco paintings. Our chamber is 
big enough for a dancing-hall, being about 
thirty by twenty-five feet. The two windows 
have balconies, and look out upon the princi- 
pal square, on one side of which is the king’s 
palace. The establishment is’ grand in its 
proportions, and is kept in the -best manner. 
We have seen the principal sights in Turin. 
The palace of the king is a most elegant 
affair. The floors are of hard wood, inlaid in 
fanciful shapes; the ceilings are covered with 
beautiful fresco paintings, and some of the 
rooms are almost covered with gold. The 


grand staircase is very elaborate, the orna- 


ments being basso-rilievo in marble. The old 
cathedral has some ancient pictures and ven- 
erable tombs, all of which our valet de place, 
who cannot speak a word of English, explains 
in detail in French. As Italian is his ver- 
nacular, he has to utter his sentences rather 
slowly, and we understand him very well. 
We seldom have to ask him to repeat a word. 

In the evening we took a ride on the Corso, 
which surrounds the Piazza d’ Arme. All the 
fashionable, and all the unfashionable, we 
dare say, were there. It was very much like 
Brighton road in winter. The carriages were 
generally plain, with coachman and footman 
in livery. Everybody that had a turnout was 
there, and some of the vehicles were very an- 
tiquated. Among the notables we saw the 
most notable in the person of Prince Ameda, 
the second son of Victor Emmanuel, king of 
Italy. He was dressed in plain clothes, white 
hat, and was rather an ordinary-looking man. 
Two ladies — one of them his wife, doubtless, 
for he has recently married the Princess of 
Silistria — sat on the back seat, while his 
highness and another gentleman occupied the 
front seat. We touched our hat, in order to 
test his: good breeding, and he gracefully re- 
turned the compliment. We concluded his 
‘* bringing up” had not been neglected. His 





turnout was rather stylish, and differed from 
anything else on the Corso. It was an open 
barouche, without the driver’s seat in front, 
It was drawn by two horses, on the “ nigh” 
one of which rode a postilion. On the seat in 
the rear of the carriage sat two footmen in 
livery — red coats, yellow knee-breeches, white 
stockings, and hats with ‘‘ podges” on them, 

We left Turin in a second-class compart- 
ment — about the first time we ever rode in 
one. It was cushioned on the seats, and as 
high as the top of the head at the backs, with 
enamelled cloth or leather, and we found it 
quite as comfortable as a first-class caisse, 
The fare is about two thirds as much, each 
being L16.95 and Li1.95. The money is the 
same as the French, only francs are called 
lire. The country from Susa to Venice is 
almost a dead level, highly cultivated, and 
the whole region is a garden of verdure. 
Though ‘there has been no rain for three 
months, and the rivers are nearly or wholly 
dry; vegetation does not appear to have suf- 
fered. What water there is in the rivers is 
turned into artificial channels to irrigate the 
land. We.saw several cornfields with the 
water standing between the rows. Every 
road, whether public or private, and every 
canal or trench, has a row of trees on each 
side. The principal crop ‘seems to be Indian 
corn, which has a very home-like look to us. 
There are no stones in the fields, and no hills. 
The houses are of brick, generally, and the 
barn is under the same roof, but the latter is 
open at the sides, and the hay bulges out be- 
yond the walls. The roofs are covered with 
red tile, the pieces of which are half cylinders, 
about eighteen inches long. The first course 
is laid with the hollow side up; then the next 
course is placed with the convex side up, each 
of the two long edges resting in the curves of 
the lower course. The joints are broken, and 
the water, when it rains, runs from the con- 
vex into the concave surfaces, and in the lat- 
ter is carried off the building. 

In the fields there are rows of mulberry trees, 
— for this is a silk-producing country, — from 
thirty to a hundred feet apart.’ These trees 
are further improved as supports for grape- 
vines. The roads are well macadamized, and 
are as hard and as smooth as hammered gran- 
ite. On each side is a row of stone posts, about 
two rods apart, to prevent vehicles from tres- 
passing on the rights of foot-passengers. On 
all these roads there are heaps of stone chips 
for repairs at the sides, from ten to a hundred 
rods apart, which are certainly unsightly, and 
mar the looks of the road. 

OLIVER OPTIC. 
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